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treatment. This first part of the work is as in- 
teresting as it is valuable. The second part treats 
of the orthography of French sounds and of 
liaisons. It ends with reading exercises in phonetic 
transcription, an appendix, an index of subjects 
and an index of words. The little book is in- 
dispensable to all who care for correct French 
pronunciation. 

It is deeply to be regretted that two utterly 
different phonetic alphabets should be used by 
French phoneticians. Both the one used by 
Gillieron, Rousselot and others and that used by 
the Maitre phonetyque, as organ of the Association 
phovMique internationale, are utterly unprintable 
without having new type cast before a single 
sentence can be cited. May perdition take both 
of them and may Heaven send along some one 
who will employ an alphabet based on common 
sense and on the possibilities of the printery ! 



The new international language Esperanto has 
gained popular favor in France. Courses are 
constantly given in Paris by the Touring Club de 
France. This language is intended for traveling 
purposes only. 

Bevier has analyzed many curves traced from 
phonograph records. In one paper (' The vowel a s , 
as in " hat," ' Physical Review, 1902, xiv, 171) he 
concludes that the American a' consists of (1) a 
cord-tone more or less strong according to the 
amount of reinforcement given to it by the mouth 
cavity, quite strong below 200 v. d., weak between 
250 and 600, and very strong above 600 ; (2) a 
cavity tone in the region of 1550 v. d. ; (3) a 
strong cavity tone either around 650 or around 
1050, or strong cavity tones at both these regions. 
In a second paper (' The vowel §,' Physical Review, 
1902, xiv, 214) states that the open e, as in pet, is 
a composite sound containing (1) the cord-tone, 
generally strong below 200 v. d. ; weak from 200 
to 600, and very strong above 600 ; (2) a charac- 
teristic cavity tone in the region of 1800; (3) a 
strong cavity tone around 620 or around 1050, or 
two tones at both. A third paper (' The vowel i e , 
as in pit,' Physical Review, 1902, xv, 44) states 
that the open i consists chiefly of (1) the cord-tone 
which is strong at 200 v. d. and above 500, but 
weak from 275 till toward 500 ; (2) a characteristic 



cavity tone at about 1850; (3) a cavity tone at 
about 575. A fourth paper (' The vowel i, as in 
pique,' Physical Review, 1902, xv, 271) states that 
the close i contains (1) the cord-tone ; (2) a cavity 
tone between 1900 v. d. and 2500. 



Tale University. 
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POINTS OF RESEMBLANCE IN THE 

VERSE OF TENNYSON AND 

THEOCRITUS. 

A comparative study of the poems of Tennyson 
and the idyls of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, 
will show that the verse of Tennyson possesses the 
same musical qualities that characterize the poems 
of the Sicilian idyllists. Of course, Theocritus 
and his two Dorian brother-poets, whether in the 
original Greek, or in more or less altered transla- 
tions, have been the delight of many succeeding 
poets, and, no doubt set the pace for much of the 
pastoral poetry that has been written since their 
days. But Tennyson in our own time, seems to 
have been the first English poet, who has been able 
not only to reproduce the charm of their pastoral 
description without borrowing their Sicilian shep- 
herds or nymphs to complete the scene, but also to 
adapt to English the musical verse-structure, which 
is so peculiarly a characteristic of their idyllic 
style. 

The distinctive element in the various beauties 
of verse-structure common to Tennyson and Theo- 
critus is the musical repetition of words, phrases, 
or clauses, the same construction, often the same 
words, falling on the ear like the burden of a 
refrain. A striking illustration of the recurrence 
of words, and the effect on the ear when read, is 
Merlin's song in The Coming of Arthur. Another 
instance in point is this passage from Lancelot and 
Elaine, 

And "him or death" she murmured, "death or him", 
Again and like a burthen, "him or death". 

To facilitate comparison between Tennyson and 
Theocritus, I shall treat the subject of the similarity 
of the two poets in verse-structure under three 
heads : — (1) the repetition of words or phrases in 
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similarly constructed clauses or sentences ; (2) the 
repetition of a phrase or a clause in an inverted 
order ; and (3) the repetition of words or phrases 
in no regular order. 

As example of the first kind might be cited the 
following passages from the idyls of Theocritus. 

The Singers of Pastorals (Theo. vin, 28-29). 

Xot jj,ev TraiSes avaav, 6 8' awroXos ?jvff wraKowas* 
%ol ph/ muSes deiSov, 6 8' awroXos y6e\e Kpivav. 

' And the youths indeed shouted to him and the 
goatherd came, having heard them. And the 
youths on their part began to sing, and the 
goatherd was willing to be umpire.' 1 

The Shepherd, or the Herdsmen (Theoc. rx. 7-8). 

'A8v /«v a [idarxps yapverai, &8v 8k ■%& j85s, 
dSti Se %& ovpiy£, %& jSwkoXos' a8v 8e Ktrydn'. 

' Sweetly indeed the calf lows, and sweetly, too, 
does the heifer, and sweetly also the pipe sounds, 
and the herdsman, and sweetly I, too.' 

The Baeehanals (Theoc. xxvi, 15). 

Maivero /lev r avra, pjaivovro 8' ap ev6v Kal AXXai. 

' Maddened indeed was she, and maddened, I 
ween, also were the others.' 

Thyrsis, or the Lay (Theoc. i, 71-72). 

Tijiw /uLv flaws, rrjvov Xvkoi atpwravro, 
■njvov x«>k Bpvfwio X«ov I kXo.w« Oavovra. 

' Him indeed the panthers, him the wolves be- 
wailed. For him, when dead, even the lion from 
the thicket wept aloud.' 

In Tennyson there are many passages which 
show an identity of structure with those just cited. 
Let the following few serve as specimens. 

The Lotus-Eaters. 

"But evermore 
Most weary seemed the sea, weary the oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam." 

" The Lotus blooms below the barren peak, 
The Lotus blows by every winding creek." 

'The translation of the passages of Theocritus, here 
cited, is from the prose version of Theocritus, Bion and 
Moschus, by the Bev. J. Banks, M. A., in Bonn's Classical 
Library. 



Love and Duty. 

" The slow sweet hours that bring us all things good, 
The slow sad hours that bring us all things ill." 

The Holy Grail. 
"This Holy Thing. 



Fainter by day, but always in the night 
Blood-red, and sliding down the blacken' d marsh 
Blood-red, and on the naked mountain top 
Blood-red, and in the sleeping mere below 
Blood-red." 

The Princess 

"And call her Ida, tho' I knew her not, 
And call her sweet, as if in irony, 
And call her hard and cold which seemed a truth." 

The second beauty of verse-structure that Tenny- 
son has in common with the Sicilian poets, consists 
in the repetition of a clause in the manner of 
these passages from Oenone: — 

"My eyes are full of tears, my heart of love, 
My heart is breaking, and my eyes are dim." 

"Aloft the mountain lawn was dewy-dark 
And dewy-dark aloft the mountain pine." 

The Choric Song contains the beautiful line 

" Give us long rest or death, dark death or dreamful ease." 

As the analogues in structure to these passages 
may be adduced the following, taken from among 
others in the Dorian idyls. 

The Shepherd, or the Herdsmen (Theoc. ix, 1-2). 

Ba)KoXiao-8«o, Ad<j>vi ' rv 8' a>Sas dpX* Tparos, 
<{j8as Spx £0 ^pttTOs, e$ei/rao"0a> 8k MevaXxas. 

'Sing a pastoral strain, DaphniB, and do you 
first begin the song ; begin you the song first, and 
let Menalcas follow after.' 

The Bacchanals (Theoc. xxvi, 30). 

Autos 8' evayioi/u Kal evay4e<r<nv a8oi/u. 

' But may I be pure and simple and please the 
pure and simple.' 

Epitaph of Adonis (Bion 1, 1-2). 

Alalia TOV v A8a>l'H'• dmiXero xaXos "A 8 wis. 
"OXero KaX6s, "AScovis, «nud£ownv , 'Epu)TES. 

' I wail for Adonis ; beauteous Adonis is dead. 
Dead is beauteous Adonis ; the Loves join in the 
wail.' 
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88-91. 

Owe en 8' "Yftav, 
'Yfiav ovk er' detSdyucvov fii\os, pSerat a* at. 
At at ko.1 tov *A8cmv eri 7rX«>v, ^ "Y/Aevaios, 
at Xaptrcs /cXatoiTi — etc. 

' And no more is Hymen, no more Hymen the 
song that is sung ; alas ! alas ! is chanted : alas ! 
alas ! for Adonis wail the Graces, far more than 
Hymen aeus.' 

The third species of verse-structure, very com- 
mon to both Tennyson and the Sicilian poets, is 
the frequent repetition of words with a view rather 
to a strictly musical than any rhetorical effect. It 
is primarily a lyrical trick, and as such found 
oftenest in poems of a lyrical character. Tenny- 
son has employed it most happily in the lyrics 
scattered throughout The Idylls of the King and 
The Princess, especially the song of Merlin, The 
Swallow Song and Tears, Idle Tears. But even in 
poems where the narrative element predominates, 
the singing muse of Tennyson breaks forth in 
passages like the following: 

The Gardener's Daughter. 

" But all else of Heaven was pure 
Up to the sun, and May from verge to verge, 
And May with me from head to heel." 

The Holy Grail. 

" My knight, my love, my knight of heaven, 

thou my love, whose love is one with mine, 

1 maiden, round thee, maiden, bind my belt." 

The Princess. 

"And come, for love is of the valley, come, 
For love is of the valley, come thou down 
And find him." 

The two refrains in Thyrsis, or the Lay shows 
this same repetition, viz : — 

Apxere /JwkoXikSs, Mwcrai cfriXat, ap^er' dotSas, 

and 

Ai^yer* /3wko\ik8.s, Maxrai, Ire, X^yer' dotSas. 

This species of repetition is, furthermore, abundant 
in the exquisite elegies which the Sicilian poets 
have bequeathed to us. The well-known " Epitaph 
of Adonis " has furnished the following specimens. 



Epitaph of Adonis, 7-8. 

K«T(H koXos ASanas h? &p&n, fitjpov 6B6vn 
\evK<$ XevKov oSoVrt nw's 

' Low lies beauteous Adonis on the mountains, 
having his white thigh smitten by a tusk, a white 
tusk.' 

37-39. 

At at rav KvOipeiav, djraXero ko\6s "AScovts. 
'Ax«!> 8' avrefiocurev, awiiXero xaXos v A8a>ns. 
KwpiSos aivov Ipcora ris ovk eitkavcrev av ; ai ai. 

'Alas alas for Cytherea, beauteous Adonis hath perished. 
And echo cried in response, "Beauteous Adonis hath 

perished." 
Who would not have lamented the dire love of Venus ? 
Alas, Alas.' 

94. 

Kai Moicrat Tov"A8a>yiy dvaKXatowiy *A8<oviv. 

'The Muses, too, strike up the lament for Adonis, 
Adonis.' 

The beauties of verse-structure here indicated as 
common to Tennyson and the Dorian poets, may 
not be so peculiarly Tennysonian as not to be found 
in other poets. Our own American poet, Poe, has 
made some of his verse ripple with musical repeti- 
tions and the recurrence of melodious sounds. 
But Poe's repetitions, even when the most musical, 
have not the delicate finish of those we meet in 
Tennyson. Poe's music is of a very different 
sort from Tennyson's as the temperament of Poe 
differed radically from that of Tennyson. The 
rhythm in the Sicilian idyls, however, and the 
repetition of words and clauses that help to make 
them musical show a great degree of similarity 
with the rhythm and melody of Tennyson's verse. 
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ALLOTEIA III. 

Professor Skeat has, on various occasions, laid 
to rest what he calls " ghost-words." I should like 
to exorcise one or two more. 

1. pryfto, or Moctyryfto, as a nominative, in the 
discussion of Beow. 1931. The manuscript is 
perfectly plain: mod brySo wce%; the metre also 
requires a dissyllable, = 1 1 x 1 1. The leading 



